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ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM. No. III. 
CENTENARIANS IN REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 34TH 
REPORT FOR 1871. 

(4% S. xii. 63, 221.) 

While waiting the result of the inquiries into 
the case of Phoebe Hessel which I am prosecuting, 


I will, with your permission, call the attention of 


your readers interested in Ultra-centenarianism to 
the interesting 34th Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for 1871. 

; who are aware that I have shown, on the 
highest authority, that among the lives on which 
assurances have been effected during the long 
period which has elapsed since offices for that pur- 
Pwe have been instituted in this country, onLY 
OwE has exceeded a century, while the National 

Office has had to record oxty two, will be 

at learning, as they will from this Report, 

that during the year 1871 the deaths of sixty-nine 

Pettons were registered in England as dying at the 
age of 100 years and upwards. ‘ 

the explanation is very simple; the ages 

to are not ages which have been proved, 

a reputed and reported: and on this point I 
must _ permitted to print an extract from the 
Report m question, even though there will be 

i it @ complimentary allusion to myself :— 





“The interest which attaches to cases of reputed 
centenarianism has induced me to bring together into 
one view the particulars of such cases as were recorded 
in the death registers of 1871, and these will be found in 
Table 18 (p. lxxvii.) localized so as to admit of their being 
easily traced by any one who may be desirous of making 
inquiry respecting them. From time to time I have to 
announce in my Weekly, Quarterly, and Annual Reports 
the deaths of persons whose ages as stated in the registers 
amount to or exceed 100 years. It will not be deemed 
superfluous by those who take note of the newspaper cor- 
respondence which so frequently follows the announce- 
ment of a case of extreme longevity, for me to remind the 
public that the district registrars have no authority, even if 
they had the means and the leisure for so doing, to investe- 
gate the truth or otherwise of the statements as to age 
made by the legal informant of deaths; the informants 
are alone responsible for the correctness of those state- 
ments. Asa most able and painstaking writer upon this 
subject, in his recent work, remarks: ‘The Registrar- 
General has no alternative but to tell the tale as it is told 
to him.’ In 1871, the deaths of 69 persons were registered 
at the following ages, as stated by the informants ; 27 at 
100, 17 at 101, 10 at 102, 5 at 103, 3 at 104, 2 at 105, 2 at 
106, 1 at 107, 1 at 108, and 1 at 109 years. Of these 
reputed centenarians 25 were males and 44 females. 
From 1861 to 1871 inclusive the registered deaths at 100 
years of age and upwards have amounted to 856, namely, 
231 males, and 625 females; so that on an average 21 men 
and 57 women go to their graves every year with the re- 
nown of centenarianism attaching to their memories.”— 
P. xviii. 

Consideration for your space compels me to omit 
the remainder of the Registrar-General’s remarks 
upon this point, as also to refrain from asking you 
to reprint the table. But I the less regret the latter, 
inasmuch as it only reports the localities in which 
the several deaths took place, but does not give the 
names of the supposed centenarians. If there do not 
exist very substantial reasons for official reserve in 
this respect, I think the wish that the cases may be 
investigated would be more likely to be realized if 
those disposed to make such inquiries had the names 
before them. 

As I cast my eyes over the table, I can recognize 
from the localities and ages many cases out of the 
sixty-nine which I have already investigated and 
shown, either in my Longevity of Man or elsewhere, 
to be utterly unfounded. 

Thus I find at Brighton the death of a man from 
“ paralysis” is registered as having taken place at 
105. This is no less a personage than the notorious 
Thomas Geeran. Those who remember the corre- 
spondence respecting him in the Times and the 
exposure of his falsehoods in this journal, will, I 
am sure, agree that I was fully justified in summing 
up my history of his case by declaring that “a 
grosser imposter than the old man Geeran or 
Geeryn, who CALLED HIMSELF 105, but really was 
not 85, never existed.” 

In the “male” who died at “Portsea” of 
“ bronchitis,” aged 106, I at once recognized my 
old friend George Brewer, whose death was duly 
chronicled at the time in the Hampshire Telegraph, 
where it was stated he was born 7th Aug., 1765, 
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and was, consequently, 106 when he died. No bap- 
tismal certificate was produced ; but, as he stated, 
he was twenty when he entered the Navy ; anda 
search in the records of the Admiralty showed that 
when he did so join in 1793 he gave his age as 
twenty; thus proving that the old salt was born, 
not in 1765, but in 1773, and was, consequently, 
98, and not 106, at the time of his death. 

The female who died in the Chester District of 
“old age,” at the reputed age of 109, is doubtless 
Sally Clarke of Hawarden, with whose name the 
readers of this journal must be familiar. She is 
one of the cases which in my book I have charac- 
terized as “doubtful,” and to which I propose 
referring again shortly in this journal. Whatever 
her age may have been, she certainly was not 109. 
That statement is based on the supposition that 
she was the child “ Sarah,” daughter of John and 
Rose Davies, baptized in 1762, whereas another 
Sarah, daughter of the same parents, was baptized 
in 1767, showing the death of the elder sister of 
that name, and reducing the age of the second 
Sarah to 104; but there are some reasons for sup- 
posing there was a third Sarah—but more of this 
hereafter. 

The “male” whose death at “108” from “ old 
age” was registered at Ledbury was no doubt the 
hero of the following cutting from the Standard of 
4th April, 1871 :— 

“Deata or 4 May acep 107.—In our obituary we re- 
cord the death, on the 25th ult., of John Jenkins, of Cod- 
dington, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, at the extra- 
ordinary age of 107 years. The deceased lived with his 
daughter, who is now about 85 years of age, in a small 
mud hut near Coddington Cross, and was formerly a 
farm labourer of very industrious habits. For many 
years, however, he has been supported by parochial 
relief. Some few years ago, Mr. Treherne and Mr. 
Andrews, of Bosbury, visited the old man, and were sur- 
prised to find him in want of many necessary articles, 
such as bed clothing, &c., whereupon they made an 
appeal t> the inhabitants on his behalf, and sufficient 
money was raised to buy such necessaries as he stood in 
need of. The deceased was in possession of all his 
faculties up to the time of his death. He freely in- 
dulged in the habit of smoking.” 


Iam indebted to a lady (whose husband is a 
frequent and valued contributor to these columns 
for two photographs of this old man, together with 
some additional particulars respecting him; but 
inasmuch as no baptismal certificate of Jenkins 
is to be found, few will, I think, be disposed to 
believe he had reached the exceptional age of 106 
or 107. 

I will only mention, and that very briefly, one 
other case which I recognize in the Registrar- 
General's list. 

The “male” registered as dying at “107” of 
“old age,” at Sevenoaks, was doubtless John 
Riddock, whose case was brought under my notice 
by Lord Amherst, who had long known him as a 
very old man; but, without now entering into 





details, I may state that I have ascertained beyond 
doubt that he was only in his ninety-sixth year 
at the time of his death. 

These instances will suffice to show how well 
founded is the caution given by the Registrar- 
General, that the district registrars are not re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the returns, but that 
“THE INFORMANTS ARE ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE CORRECTNESS OF THOSE STATEMENTS”; and 
I trust all future writers on the Duration of 
Human Life will bear this fact in mind. 

After this illustration of how the number of 
reputed Centenarians in 1871 has been swollen to 
69, we may look forward with confidence to the 
same process in the following year; and feel pretty 
sure that Anne Elling’s 102 years, unsupported, 
as they are, by the slightest evidence, will 
contribute to enlarge the list for 1872. Before 
that list appears, I hope to be in possession of some 
more precise information respecting her. In the 
meantime a little matter connected with her, which 
came under my notice a short time since, on which 
I may have something to say hereafter, drove me 
into rhyme, “facit indignatio versum ”; and, per- 
haps, you will permit me to present to your readers 
the following 

Directions how to Write the Biography of a 

Centenarian. 
Find a very old woman, both hearty and shrewd ; 
Well stuffed with good texts; with self-interest imbued; 
With a memory for things that have never occurred ; 
And a tongue ever ready to cry, “ Praise the Lord!” 
Let her say she’s a hundred, and stoutly declare it; 
And you, if need be, be quite ready to swear it. 
If challenged for proof, put yourself in a huff ; 
Say you know she’s a hundred, and that is enough. 
If the sceptical dolt further proof still require, ; 
Stop his mouth by such terms as Knave, Fool, and Liar; 
He will soon from the contest unequal retire. 
Print the twaddle she utters in a pamphlet ; the which 
You may with a little “tall talk” so enrich, 
It will readily rival, in merit and selling, 
The dear little ninepenny * Life of Anne Elling. 
Witiiam J. THoxs. 
40, St. George's Square, S.W. 





CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


What is contempt of court? The Tichborne case, 
which has raised all sorts of curious questions, has 
raised this, and it is one of the most curious of all. 
It is one of the most ancient heads of our law, and 
is to be found in the oldest collection of them in 
our language, the laws of Henry I. It is there 
called contemptus brevium, or contempt of the king’s 
legal writs—the writs issued in his courts of law. 
So early as the reign of Henry I. we find that con- 


* Note to reader :-— ' 
If “ ninepenny ” too vulgar is 
For your fine ear and taste, _ 
Read “ trumpery”; ’tis rhythmical, 
And not at all misplace’. 
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temptus brevium was an offence for which the party 
guilty of it could be fined (L. Hen. I. 14). So 
contemptus justicie, which was in effect the same 
thing. Mere disrespect, or disturbance of a court, 
was not a contempt summarily punished, for when 
a man insulted the king’s judge in the reign of 
Henry II. we find he was not summarily fined or 
imprisoned, but indicted. It was only a disregard 
of, or a resistance to, the legal writs of a court 
which was regarded as a contempt. Thus, in the 
reign of Edward III., a bishop who disobeyed a 
wnit issued by a court was held guilty of contempt 
(Year Book, 38 Edward III, 12), as in any case of 
disobedience to a writ (Year Book, 21 Henry VIL. 
31), and hence our modern practice of attachment 
orarrest for such offences. In course of time it 
was found necessary, to secure the members or 
ministers of a court from actual violence and moles- 
tation, to hold it a contempt, as if a party struck a 
juror (Liber Assesarum, 39). In any case of con- 
tempt the court inflicted fine or imprisonment 
arbitrarily, without a jury, and hence the power 
was very strictly limited to these cases of absolute 
necessity—the necessity of enforcing the writs of 
the court, or protecting it while sitting from inter- 
ruption or violence. When, for instance, one 
beat another in Westminster Hall, where the 
courts were sitting, at that time in the open court, 
itwas held a contempt. And there are cases in 
the old books of blows or insults to judges treated 
ascontempt. The well-known story of Gascoigne, 
Chief Justice under Henry IV., committing the 
Prince of Wales, although apocryphal, very well 
illustrates this head of the law. Our ancestors con- 
fined it to such acts of violence as were aimed at or 
directly affected the court, its members or ministers. 
Mere endeavours to influence jurors were never 
held in any court of law contempt of court, but 
were indictable as the old common law offence 
called “embracery of jurors” (see “Treatise on 
the Star Chamber,” Collectanea Juridica, vol. ii. 
p. 92). It was only in the Star Chamber that such 
offences were punishable summarily, that is, by in- 
formation upon affidavit, without a trial by jury 
(Ibid., 124). And these “informations” were so 
illegal that they were vehemently denounced by 
Lord Coke; and even when, after the abolition of 
the Star Chamber, criminal informations became 
used in the Court of King’s Bench, Lord Hale re- 
garded them as unconstitutional. They were, 
however, impliedly recognized by a statute of 
William ITI., but then, though issued by the court, 
they have always, since the abolition of the Star 
Chamber, been tried by a jury, as in cases of 
criminal information for libel, or for attempts to 
insult or coerce judges or jurors. In such offences, 
‘riminal information was regarded as the proper 
course; and during the last century it was never 
held that they could be treated summarily as 
contempts.” In 1758, indeed, the attempt was 











made to establish the doctrine, but it faiied. A 
printer published a scandalous libel on Lord Mans- 
field, reflecting on his conduct in a suit then pending, 
accusing him of tampering with the record. 
The printer was brought up for contempt, and 
Sir Eardley Wilmot composed an elaborate judg- 
ment to vindicate the proceeding. But there was 
an utter absence of authority, and the reasoning 
did not satisfy the clear intellect of Lord Mans- 
field. The proceeding was abandoned, and the 
printer was discharged. Nor was the attempt ever 
repeated until our own time. It often happened 
that parties put forth papers to prejudice trials, 
but such acts were never punished as contempts. 
These publications, if defamatory, were punishable 
as libels; and if not libellous, were not punishable 
at all. If they were libels, Fox’s Libel Act required 
that there should be trial by jury; if not libellous, 
they were perfectly legal. At the end of the last 
century it was held that proceedings in the courts 
of law which are open and public were public pro- 
perty, because the public had an interest in them ; 
and this implied that they were subjects for public 
discussion. Nor was the discussion of them while 
proceedings were pending ever held a contempt. 
It was only direct appeals to the jury which were 
so treated, not discussions among the public. The 
distribution of papers among a jury with a view to 
influence them was an offence, but an offence which, 
like any other, required a regular indictment and 
trial. The case repeatedly arose, and was always 
treated in that way, and never in any other. Lord 
Hardwicke, indeed, committed parties who pub- 
lished libels or attacks on suitors in Chancery, 
where the proceedings were secret and the suits 
were private ; and the practice, though of doubtful 
legality, has continued in that court. But in 
courts of law the proceedings are open and public ; 
and these summary proceedings have never, until 
recently, been adopted. 

During the present century, the practice arose of 
reporting cases while the trial was proceeding, the 
legality of which has long been established. Before 
it was established, half a century ago, one of the 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench, in trying a case, 
made an order in a particular case against publica- 
tion, and fined a printer for disregard of it as guilty 
of contempt. But the legality of the proceeding was 
left doubtful ; all that the court said was, that they 
could not set it aside, as the fine belonged to the 
Court of Exchequer; and that court was not applied 
to, perhaps because the fine was remitted. The 
order was absurd, and has never been repeated. 
Lord Brougham, indeed, sent a gentleman to prison 
who forcibly dragged away a ward of court, and 
Lord Cottenham took the same course with a 
gentleman who sent a threatening letter to a master 
while sitting asa judge in his case. But these 
were cases of actual interference with the pro- 
ceedings of the court, and came clearly within the 
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principle of the old law. That principle was well 
stated by Lord Denman, when he said that nothing 
could be punished as a contempt, except either an 
insult to the court, when sitting, or an actual ob- 
struction of its proceedings. An insult can only 
be in the face of the court, and its proceedings can 
only be obstructed either by the disturbance of its 
proceedings or disregard of its writs. The idea of 
treating as contempt words said or published at a 
distance from the court would have astounded our 
ancestors. W. F. F. 
HUME AND SIR G. C. LEWIS. 

Sir G. C. Lewis is reported to have said, 
“ Life would be tolerable were it not for its amuse- 
ments.” I think we may see an analogous opinion 
in Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 
vol. ii., p. 502, of the edition of his Essays and 
Treatises. Hume imagines a stranger dropped on 
a sudden into this world, and the miseries of this 
life shown to him in a hospital, a prison, a field of 
battle, a fleet foundering, a nation languishing 
under tyranny, famine, pestilence. Hume then 
adds: 

“To turn the gay side of life to him, and give him a 
notion of its pleasures, whither should I conduct him, 
toa ball, to an opera, to Court? He might justly think 
I was only showing him a diversity of distress and 
sorrow. 

I do not see much difference between Hume 
and Sir G. C. Lewis as to the final conclusion to 
which they come. The only difference seems to be 
in their degrees of comparison. Hume hasa much 
worse estimate than Sir G. C. Lewis of both ends 
of human existence. Hume compares the miseries 
with the amusements of life as no better. Sir G. C. 
Lewis represents the amusements as the draw- 
back to the endurance of ordinary existence. 

I have heard it said there was nothing new in 
the sentiment of Sir G. C. Lewis; it had been 
uttered before. However, challenged to show cause, 
no similar passage could be produced in any other 
author; and I leave it to your readers to say if a 
parallel could be found. 

Ina general way, it might be said that the Ecele- 
stastes of Solomon has a similar thesis: life would 
be good and enjoyable if used for the proper pur 
poses of existence, and mankind were not led away 
from them by vain pre-occupations, which consti- 
tute the principal business of their passage upon 
earth, and not the satisfaction of domestic enjoy- 
ments, which Solomon seems to think, from ex- 
perience of other pursuits, are the objects of 
existence in which humanity would find their hap- 
piness. 

The Odes of Horace, the Satires of Juvenal, John- 
son’s Vanityof Human Wishes, may perhaps equally 
be said to exhibit the sentiment which Sir G. C. 
Lewis has concentrated in a sentence which has be- 
come proverbial. W. J. Breen. 








THE FANQUEI AND THE HUELI-TSE. 

We English-speaking people say that fanguei, 
aname given to the Westerns in China, means 
“foreign devils,” and is employed to express the 
national detestation of all strangers. This is g 
great Western mistake. Fanqueit means simply 
* far-enders,” or “ foreigners”—two words having 
the same meaning, and nearly alike in construction, 
In beginning my explanation I must make an 
assertion, which will yet have its proof, that every 
language in the world is a dialect of a common, 
original speech; and that the Chinese short 
phonetics, or radicles, are represented in the Celtic 
as well and truly as in all other shapes of language 
in the world. Cing, for instance, means “book” 
in Irish and Chinese: it means “ chieftain” also 
in the same languages. A hundred other instances 
of the sort could be mentioned here. Fanquei, 
however spelled, is actually the term Punic, hold- 
ing the radicles, fin and eag, each signifying, in 
the Celtic, “terminus.” or far end, or lower end, 
or coast. Phcenicia was also called Paralia—par 
and al, or ol, having each the same meaning of 
“far” and “end”—“ extreme end,” or “ coast- 
country.” Pine was “end” in Early English; 
and the word, however spelled, has that meaning 
all over the world. The Chinese call that Syrian 
region T'sin, giving it their own desin-ating term. 
Sin, or sen, is a general word for “ terminus,” as in 
horizon = “ extreme end.” This is proved con- 
clusively by no less a wordmonger than Cicer 
himself, who says somewhere that the Romans, 
instead of writing “ horizon,” should use the word 


finiens. Syria is a shape of Surige, an old name 


for Scandinavia; and this was also the name 
of China—sometimes spelled Serica (the “end 
country”); whence that ancient punning blunder 
about the woven textures, whether silk or cotton. 
So much to show how the radicles of speech make 
themselves at home, and prove themselves every- 
where, from Connemara to Aurora and the Ganges, 
and why the Chinese should know the meaning of 
the agglutinated word finig. 

Then why do the common people of China use 
the word as a term of reproach? Because they 
love that most ancient figure of speech called 4 
pun, like all other peoples of intelligence. Fanquet 
does mean “devils.” And here another curious 
rule of language, not yet laid down, must be men- 
tioned, viz., that in all the dialects of the world 
the terms for devil, fiend, deer, jinn, &c., have the 
meaning of “lower end,” or “ far end,” or “ pit. 
Teavol (Devil), in Irish, means “lower end. 
Ev-ol-es has, in Celtic, a like meaning ; and it & 
the Semitic eblis. Teavolas was a name for Em, 
meaning “far west end.” Ev-ol originated our 
word “evil”; and ev-end (“extreme end,” or event) 
is the term “fiend.” The Irish teav means,“ end 
and “coast.” It is the Oriental divipa = “ fst 
end,” or “ coast,” or “going down.” It is also out 
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word “deep,” and the Persian deer, a “ devil.” 
Sidon holds the word “Satan,” and it means 
“going down,” or “ coast,” or “far end.” It forms 
part of Lu-sitania, an “end country.” T'sin, or 
jinn, means also both “far country” and “ devil.” 
I must not forget one more notable instance in 
point. Beng is the Gipsy word for “ devil,” and 
in all probability fanquet is the plural shape of it. 
In the Celtic beng meant “far end.” It is visible 
in “fence,” and the “bank” of a river; also in 
“ pink,” an extreme point, or edge. 

There is a corroboration of the foregoing which 
must not be omitted. The Chinese kueli-tse has 
the meaning of fanquet, being applied to foreigners. 
It is evidently the wal-es of Celtica = “ extreme 
end”—a term found in ten places on the map of 
the world, and marking a littoral region of the west 
ends. One of these terms is the familiar word 
“Wales”—a name found also in Connaught, and 
spelled Owles, a “coast end,” or “far end.” It is 
also the classic word elyse, the “lower place,” or 
elysium. Had-es is Celtic, and has the meaning 
of Wal-es, “lower end,” or “far end.” That 
Chinese hueli-tse represents also the term Eblis, a 
“lower place,” or hades, or “ devil.” 

In looking over the foregoing, I find that in 
labouring to be brief I have been, if not obscure, 
forgetful of my best and most striking facts. No 
doubt somebody else will yet note and present 
them. From what has been written any one may 
suspect that we are very apt to blunder about the 
Chinese, and, in particular, misrepresent their feel- 
ings as regards foreigners. If some of the common 
people call the English “ devils,” it is because, like 
all other smart peoples, they love a pun. The 
educated classes use the word fanquet in its proper 
sense of “foreigners,” or “ Westerns.” So that, 
everything considered, I hope the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” will not think I have taken up too 
much space in doing a little etymological justice 
to the Sericans, or the Celestials, as we may call 
them by paronomasia, since the word Suerga is a 
well-known Oriental term for Heaven. 

Witiiam Dowe. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


Curious Carps.—At a sale of the effects of an 
eccentric old gentleman and a collector of curiosi- 
ties, at Pembury, Kent, some twenty-five years 
ag0, 2 friend of mine purchased a box of cards, 
divide | into three compartments, the centre one 
containing counters, and the side ones each a pack 
of curious-looking cards. One is an ordinary pack 
of fifty-two cards, having the club and heart aces 
stamped with a crown over a shield, bearing two 
lions and other devices, surrounded by a circle. 
n the other pack there are no tens, and the suits 
are clubs, swords (or daggers), goblets, and platters, 
Pictorially represented, and mostly coloured red | 


and green. The two of goblets—as I shall call | a valuable gold tiara was found near the ancient 








them—bears the superscription, “ Real Fabrica De 
Lisboa”; and the four of the same suit has an armo- 
rial device in the centre, surrounded by a coronet. 
The ace of platters is distinguished by a spread 
eagle, bearing a shield, with a variety of armorial 
devices in the centre of the platter. The four has 
two triangles interwoven in addition to the four 
platters ; in the five, the heads of a king and knave 
are depicted in the centre platter ; and there is a 
cross on each platter throughout the suit. There 
are no peculiarities in the remaining suits. The 
knaves in each suit are full-length young fellows 
bearing the sword, club, goblet, or platter, as the 
case may be; the queens are portly matrons, in 
flowing robes ; and the kings are depicted riding 
on high-stepping chargers. 

Can you, or any of your numerous correspon- 
dents, throw any light on the game, or the mode of 
playing it? I shall be glad to supply any further 
information to any of your readers who may wish 
for it. R. Luck. 

3, Hare Court, Temple. 


Dr. Wau. Cunntneuam.—lIn a manuscript book 
in my possession (date 1624), this gentleman is said 
to have been the author of a work called The Cos- 
mographicall Glasse, wherein he assigns a high 
antiquity to the City of London. I should be glad 
to learn if anything is at present known of the 
author or his work. 

He says, “London was built 420 years before 
Rome, or 1136 years before the Christian era,” and, 
therefore, before the reigns of David or Solomon. 
The quotation in my manuscript is only brief, but 
there may be some foundation for this assertion, as 
tin is named amongst the spoils which came into 
the possession of Joshua on his occupation of 
Canaan, 1451 B.c.; and as the Pheenicians traded 
very early with Cornwall, is it not possible that 
the tin here named was really the product of 
3ritain. Strabo and other old authors write of 
the Cassiterides or tin islands, which term pro- 
bably included Great Britain and Ireland instead 
of Cornwall alone, which in the old British tongue 
was named Re THAW 5 for, according to Camde n, the 
Britons called a horn corn ; in the plural, kern. In 
confirmation of Derbyshire and North Wales being 
known to the Phcenicians, there are many places 





with Pheenician names in the former, and in the 
latter, within the last thirty years, bronze mining 
tools have been found in ancient lead-mines 
amongst the hills near Abe rgele, which might be 
of Pheenician origin, as bronze mining tools have 
also been discovered in the tombs and mummy caves 
of Egypt. 

That the ancient Britons, before the advent of 
the Romans, were so far advanced in metallurgy as 
to manufacture golden ornaments and work iron 
has been sufficiently proved : within a recent period 
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British camp, Malvern Hills, and iron scythes were 
used against the Romans. It would, therefore, 
appear that Cresar’s statement as to the inhabitants 
of Ancient Britain can only be partially received, 
as intercourse with the Phcenicians, and the know- 
ledge of the manufacture of metallic products, must 
have given an amount of civilization far beyond 
the savage state. ds Fs 

Barbourne, Worcester. 

[A notice of Dr. Wm. Cunningham’s learned old 
treatise, so remarkable both for beauty of the print and 
ornaments, and rarity of the subject, will be found in 
Oldys’s British Librarian, pp. 26-32.] 


MowxisnH Canticie.—Is the author of the sub- 
joined “ black sanctus” known? From its identity 
with the metre and rhythm of the old Latin hymns, 
I presume it to be of monkish origin :— 

** Ave! color vini clari, 
Dulcis potus non amari, 
Tua nos inebriari 

Digneris potentia. 
© ! quam felix creatura 
Quam produxit vitis pura, 
Omnis menea sit secura 

In tua presentia. 
O ! quam placens in colore, 
O! quam fragrans in odore, 
O ! quam sapidus in ore 

ulce linguz vinculum. 

Felix venter quem intrabis, 
Felix guttur quod rigabis ; 
Felix os quod tu lavabis, 

Et beata labia. 
Ergo vinum collaudemus 
Potatores exaltemus 
Non potantes confundamus 

In eterna supplicia.”’ 

H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“Various Reapines.” — Although these are 
recognized as legitimate subjects for the learning 
and ingenuity of critics, as regards the older poets, 
and some few of more recent times, the editors of 
“Selections” seem occasionally to exceed their license 
with certain poems. Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard has had a marvellous escape, for we 
find very rarely, indeed, an editor bold enough to 
interfere with the original text. Hohenlinden and 
Logan’s Cuckoo, however, have suffered severely ; 
and even The Burial of Sir John Moore seems 
likely to come into the latter category. The other 
day I picked up Poetry, Ancient and Modern, 
selected by Anne Bowman, in which I noticed 
some variations that seem scarcely improvements 
on the original poems. In quoting the originals, I 


go by memory, and may, therefore, not be perfectly 
accurate. 

In the selection referred to, we find in The 
Cuckoo “ Attendant on the spring ” substituted for 
“ Thou harbinger of spring”; “ To pull the flowers 





so gay ” for “ To pluck the primrose gay”; “We'd 
make with social wing” for “ On joyous wing.” 
“* When heaven is filled with music sweet 
Of birds among the bowers.” 

Again, in Wolfe’s fine poem, we have “Of the 
enemy sullenly firing” for “ That ‘the foe was” + 
“ Not in sheet nor in shroud” for “ Nor in sheet 
nor.” 

Probably few simple poems have had more liber- 
ties taken with them than The Cuckoo, and, there- 
fore, some excuse may be made for the editor in 
this instance; but, at the same time, such errors 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, as they 
are of the nature of libels on those gifted bards 
who have passed away. Even in a poet’s lifetime 
it is sometimes painful to read the laborious dis- 
quisitions on his possible hidden meanings, the 
sources of happy expressions, his (sometimes ob- 
secure) sublimities, and so forth. The unfortunate 
genius seems the victim of essayists, &c., ever 
anxious to take a slice out of him for their own 
benefit, like Bruce’s Abyssinian with the cow. It 
seems to me that a reasonable poet should prefer 
a little bitterness to this style of extravagant lau- 
dation; and even the editor of a “ Selection” need 
not be offended at a little carping. 8. 


Op Joxes.—Last year I pointed out that some 
French journals of the first class were in the prac- 
tice of reviving the oldest jokes with new names, 
They persist ; and it is not unusual to see, between 
articles on politics or literature of which any 
paper might be proud, a column, one-half of which 
consists of stale facetie, of which our worst comic 
periodicals ought to be ashamed. I cannot find 
any modern Joe Miller. If there were one, these 
réchauffés would hardly be ventured upon :— 

“ C’est le cas ou jamais, puisque les alarmistes parlent 
de choléra, de rappeler un mot charmant d’ Alexandre 
Dumas pere. : 

“Comme on lui disait en 1848 que le choléra pouvait 
bien venir en France. 

“*Oh ! non,’ dit-il, avec bonhommie, ‘il aurait trop 
i d’attraper la République.’”—Le Figaro, 27 aot, 

Olde 

The thought is in the Greek Anthology, which! 
have not here, but it has been repeated over and 
over again to our time. Peter Pindar wrote:— 

“ On a Stone thrown at a —- Personage, which missed 
aim. 

“Talk no more of the lucky escape of the head 

From a flint so unhappily thrown, 
I think, very different from thousands indeed, 
"Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 

“Curran, on being told that Flood had caught 
small-pox, said, ‘Well! I’m sorry for the small-pox. 

Here is one more, which is served up without 
even the garnish of a new name :— 

“Un petit avocat vient de mourir. Les héritiers# 
ruent sur la succession—bien peu de chose. 
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“Qn parcourt l’appartement du défunt, on vide les 
armoires. 

«Comment !’ s’écrie quelqu’un en examinant les 
habits, ‘ce pauvre cousin n avait que cela d’effets.’ 

“*Dame !’ réplique un héritier philosophe, ‘il avait si 
peu de causes !’””—Le Figaro, 3 septembre, 1873. 

M. Villemessant is a wit and a critic of a very 
high order, yet day after day he allows such matter 
to appear in his paper, and no doubt pays for it. 
Why? FITZHOPKINS. 

Amiens. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Tue Encitish anp Scotish OFFICERS WITH 
Gustavus Apo.tpnus.—I have long wished to 
know where I can find some account of the 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who served with 
Gustavus Adolphus, either already compiled or to 
be gleaned by the perusal of an authentic narrative. 
Sir James King of Barra, co. Aberdeen, who was 
created Baron Eythin in the same county for his 
services to Charles I., had afterwards, in 1644, the 
title of Baron Sanshult of Doderhalts, in the 
district of Colmar, conferred on him by Queen 
Christina of Sweden. Were his first campaigns 
with the great Gustavus? The name of Albert 
Gledstones has occurred to me as a colonel in the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, besides others 
which I do not now recall to memory. But I am 
more particularly desirous to ascertain the identity 
of a remarkable portrait that was placed in the 
first National Portrait Loan Exhibition at South 
Kensington, the subject of which wears, over an 
expansive buff coat, a chain and medal of Gustavus 
— I had it from Aston Hall, near Bir- 
mingham. It represents (as shown by a shield of 
ams) either John Berkeley, first Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, afterwards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
or his brother, Sir William Berkeley ; and my wish 
is to verify the early military careers of those two 
brothers. Joun Goucu NIcHoLs. 

“Brotetro.”—What is the meaning of this 


word, which is used to designate the town-hall at 
Como, as well as those of other towns in the north 


of Italy? Mr. Fergusson, in his Handbook of 
Architecture, mentions “the town-halls or 


brolettos,”"* and Mr. Street (Brick and Marble of 
the Middle Ages) uses the same word; but 
neither, I believe, gives its derivation. Is it not 
connected with the Low Latin word “ Broletum,— 
platea, locus publicus arboribus consitus” (Du 
Cange) !—the name passing from the place to the 
town-hall built on, or next to, it. Broletwm itself is 
probably derived from “ Brolium—silva muris aut 





* P. 791, 2nd Ed., 1859. 


sepibus cincta.” The latter word, in its Italian 
form, gave a name to St. Mark’s Place, Venice. 
Mr. Ruskin, translating apparently from Galliciolli 
(Delle Memorie Venete, Venice, 1795, lib. i. 
cap. viii.), has the following passage :— 

‘* St. Mark’s Place, partly covered by turf, and planted 
with a few trees; and, on account of its pleasant aspect, 
called Brollo or Broglio, that is to say, Garden.” —Ruskin, 
The Stones of Venice, vol. ii., 2nd Ed., 1867, p. 57 


(note). 
J. Mitner Barry, M.D. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


“ SINOLOGUE.”— 

“The Times, with, we confess, every sinologue at its 
back, makes much of the personal reception of the 
European and Japanese Ambassadors by the Emperor.” 
— Spectator, Sept. 6, 1873, p. 1115. 


Query, the meaning of the word sinologue ? 


“ Hory.”—This word has occurred frequently of 
late in letters from San Francisco, in the sense of 
a secret-trading society. Is the word an Ameri- 
canism ; and if so, whence is it derived ? 

A. L. MaYHew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


“VapE Mecum Sermonv.”—Possibly some of 
your numerous readers can afford me information 
respecting this early printed octavo volume. The 
title-page is lost, and there is no date or name of 
printer or author. The type is early German, the 
small capitals are rubricated by a red line being 
drawn through them ; the large capitals are MS. in 
red. The DukeofSussex’s book-mark is onthe cover. 
Also another, a very small volume, Summa Joannis 
Andree, super quarto decretalium, Colonia. Also 
another volume, Vocabularius Variorum Ter- 
minorum, Argentinensem, Anno M.CCCCII., xviij. 


Kal. Febr. R. W. Bryns. 


Sir Henry Norrincnam.—Can any one give 
me information concerning him? I believe he was 
a collector of books, and died some years ago, 
when his library was dispersed. VIGoRN, 


AvutHors Wantep.—Can anybody name the 
authors of these ?— 

1. “The Queen’s Choir: a Revery n‘' Roslin Wood. 
4to., pp. 24. 30 Copies, Edin., 1853. The Poetical Exe- 
cration of an Antiquary (33. @@1.) against the Authorities 
for permitting the North British Railway Co. to demolish 
the Cross Chureh to provide a Siding for their Trucks !” 

2. “Stray Leaves from a Rhymester’s Album. 8vo., pp. 
57. Privately Printed by W. A. at St. John’s, Antigua, 
1846. Reprinted Edin., for Author, 1847.” 

The author says he conducted (sub rosé) the 
Bahama Argus during a somewhat stormy season 
of local politics. A. G, 


Guyrreston Cuurcu.—The interesting old 
church of Gunfreston, near Tenby, retains the 
lower portion of a mural painting, representing two 
naked feet surrounded by miscellaneous articles, 
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such as what look like a purse or pouch, a comb, 
two knives, and a shovel or brush, and other 
doubtful implements, apparently not pertaining 
exclusively to either sex. I have heard that part 
of the ceremony at the profession of a nun consists 
in trampling jewellery, &c., under foot, as an 
emblem of renouncing the world. Can this 
painting represent such a scene, or is any 
particular saint usually so depicted? Jameson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art gives no such representa- 
tion, and the subject remains a mystery. The 
knives, &c., bear no resemblance to red-hot plough- 
shares. The upper part of the figure is lost. 


ae 


Houses or Ansovu.—1. What arms were borne 
by the ancient Counts of Anjou (the Fulkes, &c.) ? 

2. What arms were borne by Ivo de Tailleboys, 
Count of Anjou and Baron of Kendal ? 

3. Who were his father and mother, whom did 
he marry, what children had he, when did he die? 

4. Was there any connexion between this line 
of the Counts of Anjou and Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis? 

5. Whom did Charles of Anjou I., King of 
Naples and Sicily, marry, and who were his 
daughters ? HisToRIAN. 


Tue Sureron’s Daveuter.—What was Scott’s 
authority for the shocking description hardly, I 
think, worthy of so great a genius) in the sixth 
chapter of The Surgeon’s Daughter, of the military 
hospital at Ryde? There was, I know, little care 
taken, either of invalids or lunatics before the 
present century; but surely such a hell upon 
earth as Scott depicts could hardly have existed in 
a civilized country, even in the century when 
children were hanged and women flogged. The 
period of the tale, as I learn from the Centenary 
Edition of the Waverley Novels, is 1755. 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Lanna I_put1.—From “ Vita Gilde” (Giles’s 
History of Ancient Britain, vol. ii. p. 431) I find 
this place was once an island :—“ Quex insula 
usque in hodiernum diem Lanna Hilduti vocitatur.” 
To those acquainted with the present Lanilltyd 


this will appear extremely improbable. Some 
light on the subject would be acceptable. 


7C.:.U. 
“TouT VIENT A POINT POUR CELUI QUI SAIT 
ATTENDRE.”—Is there a corresponding proverb in 
our language to this ! R. 8. 


“ Love.”—Whence the origin of this word as 
applied to scoring ! e. q., at billiards we say * ten 
love,” or ten to none. FrEeDK. RULE. 

NOBILITY GRANTED FOR sO Many YEARS.—In 
Basan’s Dictionnaire des Graveurs, Paris, 1767, 
under “ Nasini,” is the following information :— 





“T/Empereur Léopold lui accorda, ainsi qu’d ses 
descendans, un Dipléme de 400 ans de noblesse, avec le 
yrivilége de posséder en Allemagne toutes sortes de 
Jignités Ecclésiastiques.”’ 

Were such grants frequently made in Germany? 
Nasini died in 1736. Rauru N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


VaccINATION Pampuiet.—Who is the author 
of a little work of which it is necessary for me to 
give the full title, viz. :-— 

“An address to parents on the present state of 
Vaccination in this country ; with an impartial estimate 
of the protection which it is calculated to afford against 
small-pox, by a candid observer. London, printed for 
Longman, 1822, 8vo., pp. 67.” 

Perhaps I had better add that the press-mark in 
the British Museum Catalogue is T. 957, for I 
really do not believe any one would ever guess 
where to find it in the Catalogue : it is under “Great 
Britain and Ireland”; the words “ in this country,” 
I suppose, making every other word in the title 
subordinate. This may probably be a reasonable 
rule, but as many with myself will not be able to 
see it, perhaps some of your correspondents will 
kindly explain it to us; it seems to me to be just 
a case in which an exception to the rule would 
have been more reasonable. It is quite clear that 
an ignorant person would never find it, because he 
would not know whether “this country” was 
England or Scotland, or Wales or (for it does not 
follow because it is published in London that it 
must refer to England) Great Britain, or Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

I do not wish it to be inferred that my admira- 
tion for the British Museum Catalogue is any the 
less; Iam only asking for an interpretation of what 
seems to me a difficult point. O~rpnuar Haast. 


DISPUTATIOUSNESS OF THE PEOPLE oF EpIN- 
spurGH.— Dr. Franklin, in his Autobiography 
Bohn’s edition), p. 13, speaking of the unpleasant- 
ness created by a disputatious person in company, 
says -— 

“ Persons of good sense, I have since observed, seldom 
fall into it, except lawyers, university men, and generally 
men of all sorts, who have been bred at Edinburgh.’ 

Is the character here given of the Edinburghers 
commonly proverbial of them, or is it an observa- 
tion of Franklin’s own? 

Pro ParriA Parer.—In the same interesting 
little work, Franklin speaks of the printing of a 
certain book ~*~ folio, pre patria size.” What is 
the size of the paper he alludes to? I have never 
met with the name elsewhere. 

James T. PRESLEY. 


“Kirry Davis”: “Dotty Krsepom.”—I ex- 


tract the following from the European Magaznne 
for 1796. The “ Table Talk” and other occasional 
papers in that monthly were, I believe, contributed 

by Baretti, who had lived in Johnson's circle, and 
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had a good deal of the gossip of the day at his 
command. The passage occurs in a notice of the 
death of Lady Bridget Tollemache :— 

“Since the days of Queen Anne, the Court has not 
been without a female wit, who in a great measure re- 
lieved that gravity which is too frequently the result of 
forms and ceremonies. Dolly Kingdom was the acknow- 
ledged wit of the Augustan age. She was succeeded by 
Kitty Davis, who was one of ‘the maids of honour to the 
late Queen. Lady Dowager Townsend succeeded Kitty 
Davis: and Lady Bridget took the chair some years before 
the decease of her predecessor. But who will succeed 
Lady Bridget? Ti ite alone will determine, as at present 
there seem to be no candidates, nor even one in train- 
ing.” 

Lady Bridget and Lady Townsend are familiar 
names to readers of old memoirs, and both are 
remembered yet for witticisms of a somewhat 
“lasarde” order. But who was Kitty Davis? 
“Dolly” Kingdom I take to be a misnomer for 
Jenny, the maid of honour to Queen Anne, of 
whom it was said, according to Swift, that “ since 
she could not get a hus sband, the Queen should 
give her a brevet to act asa married woman,” a 
joke often repeated since. Can any of your 
readers help me to further acquaintance with either 
of these two fair wits of past generations ? 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


VaLue or Money, temp. Epwarp VI.—In an 
account of the churchwardens of a parish in Nor- 
folk for the year 1551-2, after entries of the receipts, 
consisting chiefly of rents derived from the farm 
of lands belonging to the township, occurs the fol- 
lowing memorandum :— 

“The sum of the loss of the receipts aforesaid by the 


f > 9 i» 


fall of the money that year [viz., 9. 13 . 7] is 2° xj. 
And that amount is alowed to the church- 
wardens. 

What was the cause of the depreciation in the 
value of the currency to such an extent at that 
particular time ? Did it arise from the working of 


the Act against U sury, 5 & 6 Edw. VL, c. 20? I 
shall be thankful for an answer. G. A. C, 
Replies, 


THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 


(4th S. X. Xi passim ; xii. 57, 132.) 

Iam much indebted to Aneio-Scorvs for his 
hote, p. 132, and the — therein given of the 
four charters of the Cambuskenneth ( thartulary, 
and will now Fcc to proceed with this sub- 
ject, which I find has been much obs cured and 
complicated by the carelessness with which the 
English chroniclers have been content to deal with 
authentic materials abundantly within their reach, 
and which, if error could unseat enthroned truth 
by a majority of sheer assertors, certainly pointed 





to the absolute conclusion that Seher de Quincy, 


Earl of Winchester, could not possibly be the son 
of Robert and Orabile. 

That there were four Sehers de Quincy, in four 
successive generations, appears to be clear beyond 
dispute on the intrinsic evidence of the various 
charters and other records, although the chroniclers 
seem able to distinguish only two. The first of the 
family, who came over to England with the Con- 
queror, appears to have been Robert de Quincy, 
and his son was the first Seher de Quincy, who 
married Maud de St. Liz, widow of Robert Fitz 
Richard de Tonnebrigge, and daughter of Queen 
Maud of Scotland by her first marriage with the 
first Simon de St. Liz. This Seher the Jirst must 
have predeceased his wife Maud de St. Liz, ac- 
cording to the Daventry Charters (p. 446, vol. xi.), 
leaving by her a son, Seher de Quincy the second 
the Sahert filii met of the Dunmow Charter, 
p. 446), who became Lord of Buckby in the reign 
of Hen. II., and, in the second year of Richard I. 
1191), paid into the exchequer his fees for seisin of 
that lordship, as stated in the same page in my 
quotation from Bridges, it being impossible that 
Seher the first and Maud de St. Liz his wife (who 
was first married to Robert Fitz Richard in 1112) 
could be both then living according to the evidence. 
This Seher the second was not the father of the 
Earl of Winchester, as stated by Bridges in that 
quotation, but the father of two sons, Robert, the 
elder, and Seher de Quincy the third, who appears 
to have become second Lord Buckby. The family, 
we are informed, received large possessions from 
the Conqueror, though it does not appear that prior 
to this time they had any title but that of Lords de 
Quincy. The elder son, Robert, doubtless inherited 
the larger possessions of his father, and especially 
the possessions in Scotland, which from his pro- 
pinquity to the Scottish royal family (being great- 
grandson to Queen Matilda), naturally accounts for 
his meeting with Orabile, Countess of Mar, by his 
marriage with whom he became father of the fourth 
Seher de Quincy, first Earl of Winchester, and so 
son of Robert and Orabile, daughter of Nesus filius 
Willielmi, according to the Cambuskenneth Char- 
tulary ; for the avus meus of three of the charters 
there given is conclusive as to this relationship. 
These facts are fortified by the-following, so far 
verified, details of chronology. 

Macbeth was slain in 1054 ; for, as most of the 
chroniclers concur in recording, Siward died the 
year after ; and he was buried in 1055, in the cloister 
of mob. Mary’s Monastery, outside the walls of York, 
also called the monastery of Galmanho, which he built. 
These dates, it appears to me, are authoritatively 
settled by the Chronicle of noanee, which places 
Siward’s e xpedition into Scotland in 1054, and his 
death in 1055 ; for, as pointed out at t p. 445, vol. xi., 
the second Ab bot of Melrose was Waltheof, a great- 
grandson of Earl Siward, who, being born within 
half a century of the event, could not possibly be 
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mistaken about so important an historical fact. 
Siward’s son, Earl Waltheof, the grandfather of this 
Abbot of Melrose, was beheaded at Winchester in 
1075, and buried under the scaffold, but sub- 
sequently removed and interred in Croyland Abbey, 
and canonized; so that facts relating to him and 
his parentage were not likely to be lost sight of. 
He was too young at the time of Siward’s death to 
be made his successor in the exposed Earldom of 
Northumberland, the landing-place of Danish in- 
vasion, but received from Edward the Confessor 
the Karldoms of Northampton and Huntingdon in 
compensation. He may, therefore, have been about 
sixteen in 1055, and about thirty-six at the time of 
his death. It appears to have been by the Con- 
queror that he was restored to the Earldom of 
Northumberland, on his marriage with the Countess 
Judith. His daughter Maud, afterwards Queen 
Matilda of Scotland, the mother of Waltheof, 
Abbot of Melrose, must have been born as early as 
1074, the year before her father’s death ; for as her 
first husband, Simon de St. Liz the first, died in 
the Abbey of Charite, or Caritate, in France, in 
1115 (15 Henry I.), she would not be married to 
her second husband, Prince David of Scotland 
(David I.), before the following year, 1116, when 
she would be about forty-two years of age ; and she 
had issue by David I. But she could not have 
been born much earlier than 1074; for Earl Wal- 
theof was not married to the Countess Judith till 
1071, after William the Conqueror had besieged 
him in the city of York, as it was William’s 
admiration of his heroic defence against himself 
that led to the marriage; so that she was, in any 
case, a mere infant when her father was beheaded. 
She appears to have been merely betrothed to her 
first husband, Simon de St. Liz, in the first in- 
stance, being too young to be married immediately 
on the Conqueror’s expulsion of her mother from 
the Court. But Simon St. Liz had possession im- 
mediately of the Earldoms of Northampton and 
Huntingdon in right of this betrothal, for we find 
him at church-building from his wife’s resources as 
early as 1084, when she could by no possibility 
be more than twelve years of age. Her daughter, 
Maud de St. Liz, was married in 1112 to Robert 
Fitz Richard de Tonnebrigge, who died in 1134, 
and was buried at St. Neots, in Kent; and she 
could not have been under sixteen years of age 
when first married, nor married to Seher de Quincy, 
her second husband, earlier than 1135, when she 
was at least in her thirty-ninth year. She was the 
mother of Seher de Quincy the second, and would 
be probably not more than forty-one when he was 
born; which would, therefore, fix his birth circa 
1137. Seher de Quincy the first predeceased his 
wife Maud St. Liz, on the evidence of the Daventry 
Charters ; and the probability is, from her age at her 
second marriage, that she had but one child by 
him, Seher the second, who was made Lord of 





Buckby, in the reign of Henry IT. (1154-1189), and 
paid for his seisin of that lordship in 119), at 
which time he would be about the age of fifty-four. 
He appears to have had two sons, Robert, the elder, 
the heir to his larger possessions in England and 
Scotland, and Seher, the younger, who, if it be 
true as stated, succeeded him in the lordship of 
Buckby. Robert, Lord Quincy, his eldest son, 
therefore, might well enough be at a marriageable 
age at the period when the second marriage of 
Orabile, Countess of Mar, took place ; for, if born 
when his father was at the age of twenty, he would 
be aged thirty-four in 1191; and if Orabile’s first 
husband died early, as is not improbable, she 
might -have been married a second time to Robert 
de Quincy when he was not more than twenty 
giving to her second marriage the date of 1177; 
and the offspring of that marriage, the fourth Seher 
de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, if born in the fol- 
lowing year, would be abeut twenty-two at the 
end of the century, and twenty-nine when made 
Earl of Winchester ; and this perfectly synchronizes 
with the dates with which A. L. has favoured us 
(p. 239). 

Still there is a difficulty suggested by the Cam- 
buskenneth Charters as to how and why Seher de 
Quincy in 1207, when he became Earl of Win- 
chester, came to be granting charters in Scotland, 
“ Concessione et assensu Roberti filii mei,” as 
pointed out by Aneio-Scorus, who fixes very 
proximately the date, according to the possibilities, 
of the first Cambuskenneth Charter, as previous 
to the 5th of the ides of December, 1207. If the 
date could not be later, for the reasons pointed out 
by Ancio-Scorus, it could not be a great deal 
earlier, for the equally cogent reason that Seher 
de Quincy only received the designation “ Comes 
Wintonie,” given him in the Charter, on the 13th 
of March in that year. (These dateless charters 
give great trouble, but here we have, happily, one 
of them assigned its true place in chronology with 
exceptionally approximate precision.) But there 
is another difficulty connected with this Roberti 
filii mei, and it may be as well, if possible, to 
eliminate both difficulties at once. 

This Robert, the eldest son of Seher, Earl of 
Winchester, accompanied his father to the fifth 
Crusade, in which the Earl died in 1219 ; where- 
upon his second son, Roger, afterwards Constable 
of Scotland, assumed the title and name of Earl of 
Winchester, for which, it is said by Brookes and 
others, Robert, on his return, brought an assize for 
entering upon and using that title, “ which, being 
come to be tried before the King at Westminster, 
the King, being there in person, gave judgment 
for Roger, the second son, by reason he had been 
invested in the said Earldom, and had place and 
voice in the High Court of Parliament and else- 
where as Earl of Winchester.” Vincent, in bis 
correction of Brookes (Vincent’s Discoveries of 
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Errors in Brookes’s Catalogue of the Nobility), 
challenges the accuracy of all this, and says there 
js no record to be found of that assize. The state- 
ment is, no doubt, very open to challenge for 
widely different reasons than Vincent seems to 
have hit on; for when the whole facts are taken 
into consideration, it does not appear to me impos- 
sible to remove both difficulties from the subject. 
Seher de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, at the date 
of the first Cambuskenneth Charter, could not him- 
self, compatibly with the other dates before stated, 
be much more than twenty-nine years of age, and 
his son Robert, the consenter to the Charter, could 
not then be much above the age of nine. But this 
rather suggests the reason why the consent of 
Robert was necessary to the act of the Earl ; for 
this Robert was the Earl’s son by his first marriage 
with Hawise, sister and co-heiress of Ranulf, Earl 
of Chester ; and the lands embraced in the Cambus- 
kenneth Charters would appear, from the necessity 
for his son Robert’s consent, to have been estates 
settled on the issue of the Earl’s first marriage, 
and then vested in Robert by the death of his 
mother; so that in granting these charters the 
Earl was probably, according to the legal forms of 
that time, acting merely in the character of guardian 
and administrator for his son Robert, with a life in- 
terest, in all likelihood, reserved to himself. It was 
by his second marriage with Margaret Fitz Parnell, 
referred to in my previous reply, p. 446, that, as I 
now find, the Earl acquired the lands connecting 
him with Winchester, on which his title of Earl of 
Winchester was based ; and Roger, his seoond son, 
was the eldest son of this second marriage, and, in 
right of his mother, entitled to the inheritance 
of these lands—the title, of course, following ; for 
Robert Fitz Parnell, Earl of Leicester, who died 
without issue in 1204, had two sisters, co-heiresses, 
viz., Amicia, married to Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Montfort and Rochfort in Normandy, and Mar- 
garet, married to Seher de Quincy ; and the honour 
of Leicester was thereupon divided into two moie- 
ties, one of which, with the Barony of Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire, fell to Simon de Montfort in right 
of his wife Amicia, and the other moiety, with the 
Baronies of Groby and Brackley, to Seher de 
Quincy in right of his wife Margaret; which last 
moiety, on the creation of the Earldom of Win- 
chester, was thenceforth denominated the »onour 
of Winchester, and which fact fully exziains the 
difficulty I had on this subject (p. 446), and also 
why the Montforts acquired the title of Earls of 
Leicester with their moiety. In these circum- 
stances, Robert, the Earl’s eldest son, could scarcely 
claim or expect the Earldom of Winchester ; and 
the rationes decidendi of the King, if there really 
were any assize on the subject, must have been 
different from those stated by Brookes and objected 
to by Vincent, who is equally astray as to the 
grounds of objection. There is no doubt that 








Robert’s rights at the date of the first Cambus- 
kenneth Charter had vested by the death of his 
mother, for the second marriage of his father had 
manifestly then taken place. But all this goes to 
corroborate the dates and chronology I have stated; 
forthe Earl mustat that time haye been quite young, 
the child of his first marriage being in nonage. 
James A. SMITH. 
( To be continued. ) 


Serrpom in Scornanp (4 §. xii. 207.)—There 
seems to be no doubt that serfdom obtained less 
hold, and was more easily got quit of, in Scotland 
than in most other countries. It may be remarked 
that perhaps the more recent mention of bondmen 
in general terms in Scottish charters should be re- 
ceived with a certain degree of caution. Selden 
remarks that, “ The Law against Witches does not 
prove there be any.” So, though not exactly for 
the same reason, the fact that a charter conveyed 
bondmen does not necessarily prove that there 
were bondmen to convey. The “prudent con- 
veyancer” of earlier times, like his successor in 
the present day, might possibly have inserted 
things in a charter which it would have puzzled 
the grantee to find within the bounds of his pos- 
session. 

The question of villenage in Scotland was dis- 
cussed before the Court of Session in the celebrated 
case of Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, who 
finally established his right to freedom on 15th 
January, 1778. In an “Information” lodged for 
the Negro on 25th April, 1775, which was drawn 
by Allan Maconochie, afterwards the first Lord 
Meadowbank, the learned Counsel says :-— 

“ A striking difficulty, with regard to the existence of 
villenage in Scotland, arises from no vestiges of it being 
discoverable in a very early period. The history of the 
decline of villenage in England is well known. Frequent 
mention is made of villeins, both in the proceedings of 
Courts of Justice and in the public national occurrencies, 
down to a very late period. We read, in particular, that 
great numbers of villeins obtained their freedom during 
the civil wars between York and Lancaster; that the 
lord frequently gave liberty and arms to bis villeins, in 
order to support his party; and that the villeins fre- 
quently took advantage of the general confusion, and 
retiring to Royal Burghs, secured by prescription their 
independence. It appears that in the time of Elizabeth, 
and even in that of her successor, some examples of 
villenage stili remained. ll this seems perfectly 
natural, and according to what might be expected from 
the events which took place ; but the history of Scotland 
affords nothing of that kind. The civil wars between 
Bruce and Baliol, being rendered inveterate by the inter- 
ference of a foreign power, were even more bloody than 
those of Lancaster and York; yet we never hear of 
villeins being armed in the extremities of either party. 
To this it may possibly be said, that villenage had not 
then taken place in Scotland; that the Feudal Law was 
not introduced here by conquest, but gradually, from the 
example of other nations; and that it required a suc- 
cession of ages to raise the authority of the Feudal 
Lord so high above his originally free vassal as to reduce 
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him toa villein. But such reasoning proves too much ; 
for if villenage was the effect of the continuance and 
increasing power of the Feudal Aristocracy, the same 
cause subsisting must have transmitted villenage through 
the reigns of the Jameses, when the Aristocracy was 
still gaining ground, and, probably, handed it down to 
the very late period when that power was at length ex- 
tinguished. It would also follow, from the same 
reasoning, that the doctrines in the Regiam Mayjestatem 
concerning xativi are no evidence of their existence in 
Scotland, since the date of that work has generally been 
referred to an earlier period than the Scottish civil war. 

“If ever villenage had generally prevailed in Scotland, 
every circumstance in our manners and our history seems 
to indicate the necessity of its long continuance. The 
remote and secluded situation of the country naturally 
rendered the influx of cultivated manners and the 
growth of improved legislation slow and uncertain. The 
anarchy which prevailed during the reigns of the first 
princes of the Stuart race, if villenage had been known, 
ought to have filled Scotland with villeins, ‘as a similar 
anarchy did France towards the end of the Carlovingian 
race and commencement of the Capetian. The dis- 
position of the people to adhere to great lords, their 
blind submission to their commands, the general weak- 
ness of government, the ignorance and haughtiness of 
the nobles, the immense possessions of the clergy, and 
the want of every species of commerce, one would think, 
must have preserved villenage, if it had ever been 
adopted by the Scottish nation. Yet we find that in the 
days of Sir Thomas Craig it had totally vanished in 
Scotland, while England, every way more advanced in 
cultivation, retained it. Craig, in lib. 2, dieg. 1, § 3, 
says, ‘ villani qui hodie in Anglia sunt frequentes’; and, 
in lib. 1, dieg. 11, § 32, mentioning villenage-holding, he 
says he passes it over, for ‘nullus est apud nos ejus usus, 
et inauditum nomen, nisi quod nonnulla in libro Regiz 
Majestatis de nativis et ad libertatem proclamantibus 
proponantur ; qux et ab Anglorum moribus sunt recepta, 
et nunquam in usum nostrum deducta.’ Supposing that 
the civil war between Bruce and Baliol might, notwith- 
standing the silence of historians, have occasioned the 
manumission of Scottish villeins; yet, consistent with 
the evidence of the charters of manumission, it could 
not have effected « total extinction of the class ; for the 
charter quoted by the defender is of David II. On the 
other hand, there is no period from that war down (it 
may be said) to the Reformation which is either 
favourable to the manumission of villeins or in which 
such a revolution in ranks could have happened without 
the evidence of it being clearly transmitted to us. 

“Tf ona subject of this nature a conjecture may be 
allowed, possibly Malcom Canmore, who introduced 
many other foreign practices, may have reduced some of 
those refractory Picts that he transplanted from 
Murray-shire to the state of villeins; or, possibly, some 
remains of the Northumbrian customs, and among others 
villenage, may have been retained in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. The numbers, however, of villeins must have 
been inconsiderable, most of them possibly enfranchised 
by the pious David I. pro remedio anime, or, after the 
example of their French* allies, freed by succeeding 

rinces. Too inconsiderable to have been an object of 

istory, and too much despised to attract the notice of 
laws framed by a warlike people, some vestiges of them 
may have remained unnoticed down to the period of 
David IL, but about that time must have been totally 
obliterated. 

“But however this may be, there is every reason in 

* Lewis Hutin published an Edict in 1315, enfranchising 
the French villeins, 








the world to believe that villenage never reached the 
Scottish tribes. The martial and family spirit which 
reigned among them must have stopped its progress, 
Few people indeed ever showed more inclination than 
the Scots to form associations ; but it was not servitude, 
but free choice or family attachment. that produced them. 
The anarchy which so long prevailed rendered such 
associations necessary ; but it did not, asin nations of 
tamer spirits, induce freemen to surrender their liberties 
for the sake of security. It only produced that species 
of following or clientela termed manrent, which in more 

eaceable times it was found difficult to root out. The 
owest Scot, almost to this day, attributes to himself the 
glory of his tribe, as well as of his country ; and he rests 
on the consciousness that he is entitled by his valour to 
support and defend it. The Caledonian, while he ranged 
his bleak and barren mountains, found his great enjoy- 
ment, the enjoyment which alleviated every distress, in 
reflecting on the renown that warlike achievements shed 
around him. His vehemence of attachment, er his 
clannish pride, led him at times to raise a chief above 
the laws ; but his fierce and haughty spirit never stooped 
to a foreign yoke ; and he must have sooner parted with 
existence than relinquish his claim to arms, and humble 
himself to be the property, the defenceless, the unresist- 
ing slave of a brother.” 

W. M. 


Edinburgh. 


BattLes or Witp Beasts (4% §. xii. 68, 119, 
158.)—Wild-beast fights, or, at least, combats 
between wild and domestic beasts, were popular, 
noble, and royal amusements for many generations 
in England. Bear-baiting was common among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and mention of it occurs in Domes- 
day Book. This and similar savage sports con- 
tinued down to a recent day. 

The nobility and the towns maintained bears or 
bulls to be baited. The bishops and high 
dignitaries of the Church very likely did the 
same. Congleton in Cheshire sold the town 
Bible to buy the town bear. Dulwich College was 
founded in considerable measure by the gains ac- 
quired by battles between bears, bulls, dogs, and 
other animals, for Alleyn the founder was “ Master 
of the King’s Bears.” The Duke de Najera’s 
Secretary, on his visit to England in 1544, saw 
seven bears in London which were baited daily. 
Erasmus stated that herds of bears were kept in 
England to be baited. The Northumberland 
Household Book mentions Earl Percy’s bears and 
bearward. Bear-baiting seems to have been a 
Sunday and Christmas pastime ; and the king and 
queen had a bearward in attendance when they 
travelled, as well as when in London. As many 
as 120 fighting dogs were maintained about this 
time in one enclosure in the metropolis. The 
Sidney Papers say of Queen Elizabeth, “ to-morrow 
she hath commanded the beares, the bull, and the 
ape to be baited in the Tilt-yard.” Bears and 
bulls were baited on a Sunday afternoon in her 
time, but James the First prohibited these amuse- 
ments on that day. On other days he exhibited 
a different morality. He so delighted in baiting 


animals and in wild-beast fights, that he had 
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“a walk” made at the Tower “to baight the Lyons 
with Dogges, Beares, Bulles, Bores, &c.” Hentzner, 
who travelled in England during 1598, gives a 
graphic account of spectacles of the kind. Baron 
Bielfeld, writing in 1741, said, “I shall not 
mention the combats of wild beasts, of dogs, and 
all sorts of animals that are here to be seen. These 
entertainments are frequently given to the people, 
who are very fond of them.” “ Everything that is 
called fighting is a delicious thing to an English- 
man,” said a traveller about this time. 

About 1750, fights were advertised in the 
London newspapers between a panther and twelve 
English dogs; a white sea-bear and dogs; and 
between a large he-tiger and dogs. In 1682, a 
savage horse, who had killed several people and 
horses, was baited with dogs at His Majesty’s bear- 
garden, the Hope, on the Bank Side. He beat 
the dogs; but the mob clamouring for his death, as 
per advertisement, he was stabbed to death with a 
sword. The last advertised public wild-beast 
fights were the lion-fights with bull-dogs at 
Warwick, in 1825. Bear and bull baiting were 
not put down by the voice of humanity and the 
action of the law till a later date. Let us hope 
that pigeon-shooting, the sanguinary battue, and 
similar “ sports,” which inflict pain and death on 
defenceless and innocent creatures, for the mere 
selfish gratification and amusement of Christians, 
may, likewise, soon be put down by the force of 
public opinion. GrorceE R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

P.S. I have seen at Lucknow, fights between 
tigers, leopards (or panthers), and wild boars. In 
one instance, the tiger, a large one, mastered the 
boar at once ; but, in another, the boar beat off a 
small tiger, and afterwards two leopards 
panthers). The poor beast was then bound and 
crushed to death by an elephant, to our great 
disgust, and in spite of our intercession. 


or 


Tae Tentn Muse (4% §. 


xii. 208.)—T. T. is 
unmerciful in his imaginativeness about the 
Tenth Muse. He seeks other “ nine volumes” by 


Anne Bradstreet ! That were indeed an infliction. 
Une volume alone survives, if it may be said to 
survive, when to all intents and purposes it is long 
defunct. The first edition of Mrs. Bradstreet’s 
poems appeared in 1640, under the title of— 

- Several Poems, compiled with great variety of Wit 
and Learning, full of delight ; wherein especially is con- 
tained a compleat Discourse and Description of the Four 
Elements, Constitutions, Ages of Man, and Seasons of 
the Year, together with an exact Epitome of the Three 
first Monarchies, viz.,the Assyrian, Persian, and Grecian : 
and the beginning of the Roman Commonwealth to the 
End of their last King, with divers other Pleasant and 
Serious Poems: by a Gentlewoman of New England.” 

As though this magnificent title-page were not 
enough, it was reprinted in London with the addition 
of “ The Tenth Muse lately sprung up in America.” 


Another edition appeared at Boston (U.S.) in 1678, 

“with the addition of several other poems found 

among her papers after her death.” The “Tenth 

Muse” was a mere rhymester. I think I saw all the 

three editions at Harvard. A. B. Grosarr. 
Blackburn. 


Epmunp Burke (4" §. xii. 5, 56, 217.)—Eri 
asks on what authority I made the statement in 
“N. & Q.,” now some twenty-two years ago, Eheu 
fugaces ! that Edmund Burke’s title to the author- 
ship of the Account of the European Settlements in 
Ame rica was then placed beyond dispute. I did 
not think that it would be so soon forgotten—even 
OxpHarR Hamst seems to have lost sight of it— 
that amongst other assignments of copyrights and 
receipts for copyright money to Dodsley, which 
were sold at Upcott’s sale or came into the market 
from his collection, many of which I became pos- 
sessed of, was the assignment of this work by Ed- 
mund Burke, as the author, to that publisher, dated 
the 2nd January, 1757. Who secured thisinteresting 
document, or in whose possession it now remains, Ido 
not know ; but the fact is certain. It may besufficient 
at present to refer to Barker's Literary Anecdotes 
(vol. ii. p- 189). I wished to have obtained it as an 
important addition to my series, but for some reason, 
which I do not immediately remember, it escaped 
me. Amongst the assignments sold was that of 
the copyright of Peter Wilkins, which ascertained 
the author for the first time. This I have with 
others, which are as valuable, as settling disputed 
points of authorship. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


If Eric will turn over a few more pages of his 
Lowndes, and halt when he comes to the entry 
“ Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmund,” he will find at p. 316, 
right-hand column, eight lines from the top, that 
“ Chitteldroog’s editions of 1765 and 1770” are 
not “ remarkable for their absence.” The last four 
words are marked by Eric as a quotation ; but 
surely “conspicuous” is the proper reading instead 
of “ remarkable.” CHITTELDROOG. 
Nursery Ruymes (4* §. xii. 167.) —The grand 
depét for these kind of things is Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland (see “N. & Q.,” 4% 8. xi. 409), where 
L. D. will find The Gay Lady that went to Church. 
The versions differ. A. G. 
The best version of this old rhyme is that given 
in Ritson’s Gammer Gurton’s Garland, 1810. As the 
book is rare, I transcribe it 
‘* There was a lady all skin and bone ; 

Sure such a lady was never known : 

It happen’d upon a certain day, 

This lady went to church to pray. 

When she came to the church stile, 

There she did rest a little while ; 

When she came to the church yard, 

Then the bells so loud she heard. 
When she came to the church door, 
She stopt to rest a little more ; 
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When she came the church within, 

The parson pray'd ‘gainst pride and sin. 

On looking up, on looking down, 

She saw a dead man on the ground ; 

And from his nose unto his chin, 

The worms crawl'd out, the worms crawl'd in. 

Then she unto the parson said, 

‘Shall I be so when I am dead?’ 

*O yes ! O yes,’ the parson said, 

* You will be so when you are dead.’ 

Here the lady screams.” 

This quaint old ditty is also printed, with the air, 
in “ Nursery Rhymes, with the Tunes to which they 
are still sung in the Nurseries of England, &c. 
By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A.” Lond. 
[1852], to. Epwarp F. Rimpav tr. 


I remember as a child often hearing some verses 
of this kind, and suffering no little terror in con- 
sequence. Though my imagination reproduces the 
tone and manner in which they were repeated with 

ainful reality, I cannot call to mind the words. 
Tdo not think, however, that they were quite the 
same as those given by L. D. It has occurred to 
me that the verses were descriptive of one of those 
representations of a body corrupting in the grave 
which, in earlier days, were not uncommon in our 
churches, both in a sculptured and a painted form. 

Epwarp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ROLL SIN LIKE A SWEET MORSEL UNDER THE 
toneve” (4 S. xii. 188.)—The passage, which 
W. A. C. has in his mind, and of which he has 
given us the sense and not the words, is to be 
found in Job xx. 12, 13, which is translated as 
follows in my edition of Bernard’s Job (London, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1864) :— 

** Though wickedness be so sweet in his mouth, 

That he hideth it under his tongue ; 

Though he spare it and let it not go, 

But keep it back within his palate.” 
There is no very essential difference between this 
rendering and that of the Authorized version ; but 
I think that the meaning of the original is ex- 
pressed rather more clearly in the former, and the 
“within his mouth” of the Authorized version is 
certainly wrong. I suspect, however, that mouth 
was substituted for palate, because the translators 
were of opinion that within, which supposes at 
least two sides which inclose, could hardly be used 
with palate, which at first sight seems to have only 
one. But the palate is not by any means a flat 
surface, for it forms a vaulted roof to the mouth, 
which is very capable of inclosing ; and, therefore, 
a dainty morsel, which is first rolled under the 
tongue, and then pressed between the tongue and 
the palate,* in order that not one atom of its 





* When mouth is substituted for palate, it seems to me 
that much of the force of the expression is iost, for the 
notion of the moving about and consequent savouring of 
the morsel, in its transference from the lower to the 
upper part of the mouth, is thereby got rid of. 





sweetness may be left unsavoured, may well be 
said to be “within the palate.” Still, if within is 
objected to, the more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew is in the middle of ; and to the use of this 
with palate no objection can possibly be made, 
excepting on the score of euphony. 

F, Cancer, 


INTERMENT UNDER PILLARS or Cuurcues (4% 
8. xii. 149.)—The occurrence at St. John’s Church, 
Clareborough is, I believe, not uncommon. One 
of the late canons of York Minster informed me 
that about forty years ago, during some repairs of 
that edifice, it was found needful to lay bare part 
of the foundation, when it was discovered that 
under a pillar, prepared for the purpose, an 
interment had taken place. The body was that of 
a bishop in his robes. When the coffin was first 
opened, the robes appeared to be entire and the 
colours in perfection, but they speedily fell into 
dust. This, I believe, was also the case at Durham 
when the tomb of St. Cuthbert was opened. The 
body at York would appear to have been embalmed, 
as my friend took the hand of the deceased bishop 
in his, it having undergone no decay, and being per- 
fectly soft and pliable, as in life. The interment 
might or might not have been of ancient date, 
as there was no memorial to show the period, nor 
was anything of value found. Whatever the re- 
mains were, they were restored, and the coffin was 
again placed in its original position. 

In the crypt or crypts of York Minster, within 
the present building, the foundation pillars of two 
former Minsters are shown. If my memory serves 
me right, the interment was under a pillar of the 
present structure. Possibly some one acquainted 
with the Minster may be able to give further infor- 
mation on this interesting subject. J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


“ THE GRASSY CLODS Now CALVED” (4 §. xii. 
166.)—Bishop Newton has an intelligent note upon 
this line, from which I will extract such portions 
as seem to me likely to interest your correspondent. 
After saying that Bentley “ quarrels” with it, he 
adds :— 

“ But as Dr. Pearce justly observes, to calve (from the 
Belgic word Kalven) signifies to bring forth; it isa 
general word, and does not relate to cows only ; for hinds 
are said to calve in Job xxxix. 1 and Psalm xxix. 9.... 
‘ He (Milton) supposes the beasts to rise out of the earth, 
in perfect forms, limb'd, and full grown, as Raphael had 
painted this subject before in the Vatican.” 

From the present restricted use of the term, it 
certainly does sound odd in this connexion ; but 
in the matter of language a couple of centuries 
make a wide difference and work a vast change, 
especially in the use and power of words:— 

“ Ut silvz foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit 2tas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque.” 


We may take it, therefore, as certain, that this 
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word had a wider signification in Milton’s days 
than it has in ours, or he would never have used it 
in a sense which, to us, seems so strained and un- 
authorized. Turning to line 458, who, apart from 
the context, would guess the meaning of “ wons,” 
and who, now-a-days, would use it as = to live, or 
dwe ll in? 

I cannot think that Milton and Wesley meant 
the same thing. To bring forth and to fall in 
are operations vastly different. Cave in, in the 
latter sense, is very common in Sussex, but has 
always seemed to me to be one of those provin- 
cialisms, or slang usages, of which no satisfactory 
explanation can be gained. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


John Wesley was born in Lincolnshire, and like 
a wise man, as he was, did not disdain the folk- 
speech of his childhood. In this part of the world 
we all say calved in, never caved in. I remember 
well the first time I ever heard the word. I was 
a very little boy at the time, and no doubt spoke 
our vernacular much more fluently than I did 
book-English ; but this word was unknown to me, 
when one day I was walking with my father to 
look at some “bankers” who were engaged in 
widening a drain. Suddenly three of them 


jumped out of the cutting, shouting out, “ Tak 
heed, lads, there’s a cawlf acomin’.” I, in my 


simplicity, looked around for the calf which, as | 
imagined, had escaped from the foldyard. 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Position oF THE Lapy Cuapet (4 §, xii. 102. 
—The Lady Chapels of Peterborough and Bury 
stood in the same detached position as that of Ely ; 
but at Canterbury, Bristol and Oxford it projects 
from the north wing of the transept. The passage, 
or aisle, at the back of the high altar was the 
procession path, not the “presbytery,” which 
formed the sanctuary or part of the church east- 
ward of the choir, and contained the high altar. 
No Cistercian minster had an eastern Lady Chapel. 
There were several instances of an eastern longi- 
tudinal aisle divided by parcloses for altars, e.g., 
Fountains, Abbey Dore, Peterborough, Durham, 
and Hexham. 

At Glasgow, in this aisle, are places for four 
altars : threeare known—SS. Stephen and Laurence 
(south), St. Martin (north), and St. James. The 
other, I believe, was St. Mary’s. Three others I 
shall mention in my WScoti-Monasticon, now at 
press, of the same dedication. 

Mackenzie E. C, Watcort. 


THE TREATISE ON THE Star CoampBer (4** §, 
xii, 226.)—The treatise alluded to has long 
been printed, doubtless from the same manuscript, 
or some copy of it, for in Collectanea Juridica, vol. ii., 
pp. 1-239, there is one printed which, so far as 





your correspondent’s account goes, precisely agrees 
with it. It is there stated that there is a MS. 
copy of the “Treatise,” Harl. MS., 1226, and 
that it was compiled by one Hudson, and that his 
son gave it to Finch, afterwards Lord Keeper. 
There were various copies of it; and in a note at 
the end it is stated that the tract was printed from a 
MS. in the possession of a Mr. John Topham, col- 
lated with another belonging to Mr. Hargrave. It 
was published in 1792. W. F. F. 


ConFIRMATION OF Arms (4 §. xii. 146.)—A 
grant of arms has no business to pretend to be a 
confirmation ; but on the other hand, a confirma- 
tion ought not to be degraded into a grant. 

Pr. &. 

Comepy or Errors (4 §. viii. 3.)—At this 
reference, Mr. Ricuarp Simpson, the accomplished 
author of The Philosophy of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
refers to an article in the North British Review, 
for July, 1870, for evidence that the Comedy of 
Errors was written between April, 1585, and April, 
1589. I have read an article in that number on 
“Ben Jonson’s quarrel with Shakespeare,” but I 
have failed to discover any trace of the matter 
asserted to be there. The article bears abundant 
evidence of a haste which did not give the writer 
time to look up references or verify statements ; 
and in consequence of which its value is very 
questionable. Possibly the same haste may have 
occasioned the omission of the evidence which Mr. 
R. Supson fancied to be there. Will he favour 
me and other readers of “ N. & Q.” with the facts 
on which he founds his conclusion ? J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


“DEATH HATH A THOUSAND DOORS TO LET OUT 
LIFE” (1% §, xii. 204; 24 §. vii. 177; 3° S. v. 
142.)—This quotation, which has been inquired for 
at the above references, will be found in Massinger’s 
A Very Woman, Act v. sc. 4. Almoria loquitur: 

“ Death hath a thousand doors to let out life, 

I shall find one.” 
R. J. G. 


Mary aAnpd CHarites BEALE, PorTRAIT 
Painters (4% §. xii. 215.)—See Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting for considerable notice of these 
artists, mostly extracted from Mr. Beale’s almanac 


pocket-books. L. H. H. 
NorweEcGian Woopen House (4 §. xii. 227.)— 


For a description of this wooden house, erected by 
John Fulford Vicary, Esq., Bouchier’s Hill, North 
Tawton, Devon, see Times, Dec. 25, 1872. 
Epwarp HAMBLIN. 
Peterborough. 


Roumania (4 §S. xii. 227.)\—Mr. Pink may 
find some of the information he requires in “ An 
account of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, with various political observations re- 
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lating to them, by William Wilkinson, late British 
Consul resident at Bukorest,” 1820, Longmans. 
Prince or Colonel John Alexander Couza was 
deposed 2ist March, 1866, and Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen elected by plébiscite 
8/20 April, 1866, and definitely recognized by the 
Sublime Porte, 24th October in the same year. 
Joun A. Fow er. 


Toames Empankment (4" §. xii. 227.) —John 
Martin published various plans for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis between 1829 and 1845. 
Those for the embankment, with his explanation 
of them, will be found in “ The First Report of the 
Royal Commission . . . for Improving the Metro- 

olis,” dated Jan. 27, 1844 (Parliamentary Papers, 

. C. 1844, No. 15). With reference to them the 
Commissioners say : 

* The plans of Mr. Martin for improving the navigation 
of the river, and for diverting the sewage from its shores, 
have been for many years before the public, and we 
thought it due to the exertions . . . of that gentleman 
to comply with a request which he preferred . . . to be 
examined.”’ 

Then follows a description of the plans, and the 
Report continues :— 

“They were not considered equa] . . . to other plans 
- +. Wwe felt therefore at an early stage of our proceedings 
that we should not be justified in making them the sub- 
ject of further inquiry.” 

On 13th May, 1861, Mr. Joseph Bonomi (on 
behalf of Miss Martin) laid the plans before the 
Thames Embankment Commission of 1861. His 
evidence will be found in the Report of the Com- 
mission in that year. I fear that any description 
of Martin’s plans (except in such general terms as 
would equally apply to many other schemes) 
would be too long and technical for “N. & Q.,” or 
I should be happy to send one. de We Be 


Erirarn at Mancerrer (4% §, xii. 245.)— 
This epitaph is a corrupt version of a passage in 
Pope’s Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunate Lady 
(Miss Wainsbury). It runs as follows :- 

** How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 

To whom related or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandy Knowe, Wavertree. 


“ 


sIBLE-BACKED” (4 §, xii. 227.)—A lady 
assists me with an answer to my own query. I 
had fancied that the Tichbornian expression, 
“Bible-backed,” was derived from the strongly- 
curved binding on the backs of many “ family 
Bibles”; but this lady tells me that she was recently 
ordering a new sofa in a London upholsterer’s shop, 
when she was asked the question, “ Would you 
prefer it square-edged or Bible-edged ?”—the latter 
referring to a sofa where the front of the seat was 
rounded off. This, however, might correspond with 





the curved binding on the back of the family 
Bible. CurnpBert Bene. 


MARRIAGES BEFORE Noon (4 8. xii. 227,)— 
The Canons, of course, bind the clergy only, and 
not the laity, still less Nonconformists. The rule, 
however, that marriages shall be celebrated between 
8 Am. and 12, whether by the clergy of the 
Church of England or Nonconformists, or by the 
Registrar, is enforced by Statutes 4 Geo. IV,, 
c. 76, s. 20, and 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 85, sees. 20 
and 21. The object of the provision is to prevent 
clandestine marriages. C. 8. 


Piace or Buriat or Epmunp BeEavrort, 
DvuKe or Somerset (4 8. xii. 29.)—The floor of 
the Lady Chapel of St. Albans Abbey is, and has 
long been, covered with boards, so that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain whether there are any tombstones 
beneath. In Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, vol. ii., 
part ii., p. 177, it is stated that during the latter 
part of the last century the floor “ being dug into 
on some repairs, some large bones were found, 
which were adjudged to” Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland. He was one of the three nobles 
interred here in 1455. See Registrum Abbatie 
J. de Whethamstede, i., 178 (Rolls Series). 

Perhaps some light may be thrown on the matter 
when the restoration of the chapel (for which funds 
are being raised) is begun. Ripeway Luoyp. 

St. Albans. 


Nor A DRUM WAS HEARD” (4 §, xii. 147, 195, 
240, 256.)—Mnr. Picron’s note about “ Doctor” Mar- 
shall’s “ claim,” and the “ wicked wags” who wrote 
the famous letter in which it was made, induces 
me to add a few particulars connected with the 
“eventful history.” “Veterinary Doctor Marshall,” 
for so Marshall always signed, was a native of the 
city of Durham. For many years he was the 
satirist of the place, and had a very prolific pen. 
He not only shot Folly as it flew, but he indulged 
also in the elegiac, the pathetic, and the lyric. 
Some of his effusions were tolerably good ; others 
were only so-so. He might have adopted as a 
motto a line from his Roman namesake :— 

“Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” 
The forged letter in which the Doctor, as “ Henry 
Marshall, M.D.” was made to claim the ode on 
Sir John Moore’s burial, appeared in the London 
Courier. He was very angry, the wags having 
persuaded him that his literary fame was at stake 
by his appearing as the author of such an inferior 
production! To repair his damaged reputation, the 
wags advised him to forward a genuine elegy to a 
London newspaper, so that the world at large might 
see the great difference between his style and that 
of the author of the ode! 

The “ Veterinary Doctor” swallowed the bait, and 
accordingly forwarded to the Globe an “ Elegy on 
the Death of John Bolton of Old Elvet, Durham, 
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Clock and Watch-maker.” The Elegy appeared in 
the Globe, accompanied by a jocose favourable 
review, in which the Doctor was advised to try 
his hand at a long poem; and he was told that 
“ Murray, or any of the London booksellers, would 
eagerly snap at the copyright!” The Doctor, not 
understanding that “ praise undeserved is satire in 
disguise,” was quite satisfied with the notice! 

In an early number of “N. & Q.” was given 
Marshall’s extraordinary epitaph on the same John 
Bolton, whose tomb is in the churchyard of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham. 

John Bolton was unquestionably a genius ; a 
good clock-maker, an arranger of chimes, a natu- 
ralist and keeper of a museum, an organ-builder, 
an optician, and a very good astronomer. With 
these multifarious qualifications were blended a 
good quantity of self-opinion and eccentricity ; and 
these qualities induced him to describe himself on 
his sign-board and in his circulars as “ from Chester 
le Street, not London!” vide Hone’s Table Book. 

Strange as was the poetry on the tombstone, -it 
was placed in the shade by the Elegy, where, how- 
ever, we meet with three lines—I have italicized 
them—-in which some good ideas are very poetically 
carried out. The clock-maker’s last made clock has 
struck the last hour, and a morning has dawned 
where the astronomer can study a sun that never 
sets, This is poetry, and merits a better place than 
thaj wherein we find it. The Elegy is as follows :— 
“ Bolton, the great mechanic is no more : 

I hope he 's landed on the Elysian shore. 

He died on Saturday, collected, sober, 

The twenty-seventh day of last October, 

And was buried on the Monday afternoon, 

Which some were pleased to think was over soon: 

Yet notwithstanding many folk attended ; 

And when the sacred ceremony ended, 

It might be written for the world to read, 

‘ This was a Christian funeral indeed !’ 

The day was calm, the people all sedate, 

The hearse moved on in solitary state ; 

And more propriety I never saw 

At such a very solemn scene of awe. 

Replete with due decorum was the day 

On which this man of genius got away 

With credit to himself—no more to truck 

In this vain world. His latest clock has struck 

The hour of twelve ; his morning has bequn 

Where he will view a never-se tling sun. 





The planetary system he could scan 

As well, perhaps, as any other man. 

He knew astronomy and optics too ; 

He made surprising glasses to look through 
As well as clocks of magnitudal size ; 

He read the signs and wonders of the skies; 
Had various curiosities in store ; 

And now I'll say but very little more. 


I held a friendship with this man in life, 
And I respect his poor old widowed wife, 
Whose grief is not a little, that is sure, 
For loss of property she must endure 

As well as him, who merited regard ; 

Her own fidelity has its reward. 











In death his skill can hardly be diminished ; 
Some works of consequence remain unfinished, 
And must remain as lumber on the shelf; 
Since few, I apprehend, but his own self 
Could put together, such his genius ran, 
What he invented, and what he began. 
VETERINARY Doctor MARSHALL. 


The above particulars when combined with those 
in Richardson’s Table Book (article “The Wags of 
Durham”) will complete the history of the famous 
hoax. 

Poor Marshall’s last days were passed in the 
Durham workhouse. He had been too much of a 
bon vivant to save. Superior and better-educated 
practitioners had taken away his practice as a 
veterinary surgeon, and he was obliged to seek a 
refuge in the union. 

The guardians, however, were kind to him, and 
gave him employment as an overlooker and clerk, 
and his last days passed pleasantly. I once paid a 
visit to him. I found him looking well, and 
satisfied with his lot. We talked about the hoax 
and the “Ode,” which the Doctor thought “ was 
not so very bad after all!” The title of Doctor 
was given to him by all about the place, and no 
objection was raised to his signing official docu- 
ments as “ Veterinary Doctor Marshall.” N. 


MvnicipaL Corporations OF ENGLAND AND 
Wares (4% §. xi. 424; xii. 196.)—J. R. asks, 
concerning certain “obscure places,” which claim 
to be boroughs by prescription, wherein mayors 
are annually elected, whether they are entitled to 
municipal government ; and concludes, “ Has the 
question of this class of boroughs ever been com- 
mented on in “N. & Q.”? Will you, Mr. Editor, 
allow me to refer J. R. to An Essay on English 
Municipal History, published m 1867 (Longmans 
& Co., London), wherein I have endeavoured to 
throw light on the question raised by your corre- 
spondent? I think he will find some information 
of the kind he desires in chapters xiii. and xiv., on 
“ Market Towns not incorporated.” 

James THOMPSON. 

Leicester. 


Tue Perersoroven Tortoise (4% §. xii. 125, 
214.)—I beg to say that I did not pronounce this 
tortoise to be a double centenarian. The words I 
used were, “appears to be a double centenarian,” 
i.e. it appears on the face of the document quoted 
by me to have attained that age; a different thing, 
I submit, from asserting my personal belief of it. 
There is, no doubt, a mythical aspect about the 
Peterborough tortoise’s alleged first century of 
existence ; and Mr. Toms, I think, did the case lie 
within his field of inquiry, would unquestionably 
demand “ more evidence.” He would be equally 


stringent, I imagine, with respect to the Lambeth 
tortoise, to which your correspondent, I presume on 
the authority of Pennant, assigns a life of 120 
j forward 


years, Sut does Pennant bring any 
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tangible proof of this beyond his own ipse dizit ? 
I have not his book at hand to refer to, but I think 


not. H. A. KEennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


BLaAnKET-Tossineo (4" §, xi. 137, 222; xii. 139, 
218.)—I have heard the epigram on Lord Clon- 
curry quoted in a slightly different manner to the 
version given by W. T. Allow me to record it:— 

** Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 
Come here in a hurry, 
And see this unfortunate Squire, 
How they toss him on high, 
But between you and I, 
The blankets have tossed you much higher.” 

Lord Cloncurry had made a large sum by deal- 
ings in blankets, and the above-cited epigram was 
written in the Theatre of Dublin when he was wit- 
nessing the representation of Don Quizote, in one of 
the scenes of which poor Sancho Panza is tossed in a 
blanket by men in the inn-yard. As Martial says:— 

“* Ibis ab excusso missus in astra sago.” - 

Lord Macaulay mentions an instance of blanket- 
tossing in the following passage :— 

“Wolseley seems to have been in every respect well 
qualified for his post. He was a stanch Protestant, had 
distinguished himself among the Yorkshiremen who rose 
up for the Prince of Orange and a free Parliament, and 
had, before the landing of the Dutch army, proved his 
zeal for liberty and pure religion, by causing the Mayor 
of Scarborough, who had made a speech in favour of 
King James, to be brought into the market-place, and 
well tossed there in a blanket.”—History of England, 
vol. iii., p. 242. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The particulars of the blanket-tossing and the 
witty epigram on Lord Cloncurry, which W. T. 
states “he has been unable to ascertain,” will be 
found in the Life, Times, and Contemporaries of 
Lord Cloncurry, by W. J. Fitzpatrick. Dublin, 
Duffy, 1855, p. 49. INVERNA. 


Ascance (4 §. xi. passim ; xii. 12, 99, 157, 
217.)—Dr. Dasent, in his review of Latham’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (North British 
Review, December, 1864, reprinted in Jest and 
Earnest, vol. ii.), after criticizing Dr. Latham’s 
and Mr. Wedgwood’s explanations of this word, 
says that it is from the Icelandic “skakkr,” and 
that the double “k” in Icelandic is an assimilation 
for nk, which formation he illustrates by several 
other words. The meaning of “skakkr,” or 
“skankr,” is not that of shortness and haste, as 
shown in “scant,” “scanty,” and “scamp,” from 
“skammr,” but of motion “ sidelong” or “ aside ”; 
it is the Latin “ obliquus,” and the Icelandic “ at 
lita 4 skakkt,” or “ 4skankt,” would exactly answer 
to our “ look ascance” both in form and sense. 


W. E. Bucktey. 


Puitie Quart (4" §. xii. 48, 193.)—I have 
an edition of the book as described by Mr. Bares, 





with frontispiece, map, &c., printed by J. Wren, 
opposite the New Exchange Buildings, Strand, 
The date is 1768, and it contains 263 pages. I 
think the preface in my edition may give more 
information than that in Mr. Bares’s. It gives 
the pedigree of Mr. Dorrington’s family, &e. He 
also says :— 

“My share in this Work is no other than a Bare 
Editor’s. I think it my duty to account for the Posses- 
sion of this Manuscript ; it was put into my hands about 
a Year Ago by Mr. Dorrington, an Eminent Merchant,” 
&e. 

As my edition is dated 1768, and he says a year 
ago, the preface would be different from Mr. 
BateEs’s book of 1751. W. Hoveu, 


TAVERN Siens (4S. xi. passim; xii. 166.)— 
At Nottingham is the sign of The Gate, a five- 
barred one ; four bars having the four lines quoted ; 
the fifth, the name of the keeper of The Gate. 

Near it is A Trip to Jerusalem, which dis- 
played formerly a venerable looking full-length 
pilgrim, with staff in hand, painted as if making 
the trip. The cellars were in the rock, and, 
singularly enough, a Druids’ Lodge held its meet- 
ings in a rock-chamber attached to the tavern. 

In another part of the town is The Logger- 
heads, an Irishman and a Scotchman grinning at 
each other; and when an Englishman reads the 
words underneath, ‘“‘ We be Loggerheads three,” he 
makes himself the third loggerhead. 

J. BEALE. 

Some years ago, in one of the valleys of Rossen- 
dale, there was a sign over a refreshment-house, 
on which was printed the following :— 

‘* We make you quite welcome to call here and stop, 

To rest and retresh you with Black Beer and Pop ; 

Or have some good Coffee, Bread, Butter, or Tea; 

If you get none, of course, we let you go free.” r 


Burnley. 


W. Martix, tHe Natvrat Puitosorner (4% 
S. xii. 48, 133, 252.)\—I was about to give a 
reference to Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table 
Book (1843), iii. 137, for a paragraph describing 
that ingenious but eccentric person, quoted from 
Sykes’s Local Records (1833), ii. 81, when I found 
that had already been done by Mr. Langhorne. I 
may, however, add that a woodcut portrait of the 
Philosopher, from a painting by Parker, accom- 
panies the account in both works. Among the 
plans he published for Bridger, &c., is one for a 
high-level bridge across the Tyne, many years 
before such a work was actually constructed by 
the Stephensons. A notice in a continuation of 
Sykes’s Local Records, by John Latimer (1857), p- 
291, states that he died at Chelsea, Feb. 8, 1851, 
at the house of his brother, the painter, with whom 
he had been residing from the year 1849. 

W. C. TREVELYAY. 

Wallington. 
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Marmavvke (4 §. xii. 129, 174.)—This name 
is not compounded of dux or duke. It is derived 
from A.S. mere mthtig, or Teut. mar machtig—very 
powerful. R. 8S. CHAaRNock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Precepence (4 §. xii. 207, 239.)—On one 
oceasion the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge invited 
the two Judges of Assize, with the High Sheriff of 
the County and the Mayor of the Borough, to dine 
with him at his lodge. The two judges, Lord 
Campbell and Mr. Baron Martin, walked and sat 
at table first; the High Sheriff and the Mayor 
followed. The Vice-Chancellor was the present 
Bishop of Worcester ; the Sheriff, Mr. Pemberton; 
the Mayor, Mr. Hurrell. I have no doubt the 
proper order was observed. = a 


“Ratse ” (4% §. xii. 168, 209.)—Mr. Picton is 
undoubtedly quite right in saying that “ more of 
the Gothic element is to be found in Italian than 
may be generally supposed”; and, if he be not 
already acquainted with the work, I take the 
liberty of introducing to his notice L. Delatre’s 
little book, “ Vocaboli Germanici e loro derivati 
nella lingua italiana. Roma, Torino e Firenze, Bocca 
e Ci, 1871.” But rizeare is hardly, I think, a 
case in point. Rizzare—far ritto, and ritto (retto) 
brings us at once to rectus, as the cognate forms 
drizzare and dirizeare bring us at once to directus 
through dritto and diritto, or diretto. It remains, 
therefore, to be shown whether the Scandinavian 
words resa and reise be in any way connected with 


the Latin regere. H. K. 


THomas Mavupe (4" §. xii. 233.)—May I ask 
whether Viator: a Poem; or, a Journey from 
London to Scarborough by way of York, 4to., 1782, 
is not written by Thomas Maude, the author of 
Wensleydale ? G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


Miscellaneous. 


Excuisnh DraLectoLocy.—The importance is so great 
of the investigations now being made by the President of 
the Philological Society (Mr. A. J. Ellis) into the history 
of English pronunciation and the present sound-system 
of our dialects, that I ask the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
help him in his work in the way he himself points out 
in the enclosed circular. The contributors to “N. & Q.” 
are scattered over every nook of England; and if they 
cannot themselves write the dialects of their neighbour- 
hood, they are sure to know, or be able to get at, some 
one near them who can. I hope that they will do so, 
and thus secure Mr. Ellis the aid he needs, and so well 
deserves. F. J. FurNivat. 

Mr. ALEXANDER J. Ex.ts would feel greatly obliged if 
any one would communicate to him, orally or in writing, 
any dialectical pronunciation and version of the passage 


below, which has been carefully constructed by Mr. | 
Jas. A. H, Murray and himself so as to involve the | 


principal characteristic points both of construction and 
pronunciation in the English dialects. Zarly informa- 


tion is important, as Mr. Exits wishes to include it in 
his Early English Pronunciation, as part of a chapter 
now in the press. On receiving notice, Mr. Exuts will 
be at home at any hour, on any day, till the end of 
October, to receive oral communication from persons 
well acquainted with a dialect belonging to any part of 
En land. 

When oral communication is impossible, Mr. Extrs 
requests a written version, which should be made out as 
follows, and sent in as soon as possible, but not later than 
1st November :— 

Use only one side of the paper. Communications 
written on doth sides of the paper are of no value. Leave 
a wide margin. Write with lines far apart. Translate 
the idiom into that of the proper dialect, changing 
words when necessary. Write the pronunciation in any 
spelling which suits the writer best. After it is com- 
plete, go through it carefully, and first 

Strike out all mute letters, especially final E; H mute, as 
in hour or wh; R untrilled, as before consonants: GH 
mute; K or G before x, if not heard; W before r, if not 
heard. 

_ Mark distinctly the length of every vowel by ~ ~ over 
it. 

Mark distinctly the place of accent. 

Distinguish every case in which 8 is pronounced as z, 
or as sh, or as French j. 

Distinguish when TH sounds as in thin, and when TH 
sounds as in then, every time TH occurs. 

Assuming that no one knows how the writer himself 
would pronounce a word in ordinary spelling, alter every 
word so spelled into characteristic spelling. 

Distinguish carefully between the thin London a short 
in man and the broad northern sound, like the French, 
Italian, or even German a short. 

Distinguish carefully between U having a short sound, 
as the London butcher, put, pull, which is like 00 in book, 
look, wood, from U having the totally different obscure 
London sound in but, cut. 

Especial attention is directed to these characteristic 
pronunciations of A and U. Mark the unemphatic 
sounds in all words and explain them. 

Distinguish when T, D are dental, or spoken with the 
tongue against the teeth, asin th. This occurs in many 
northern dialects and in Ireland in connexion with R, 
but not uniformly. 

In all diphthongs mention what are the two vowel 
sounds of which it is made up. 

Give a key to the spelling, referring by numbers to the 
words containing it, and explaining where possible by 
English words in the London, that is, received, pronuncia- 
tion marked in pronouncing dictionaries, or by French, 
Italian, or German words. 

If the writer has not been used to any particular 
scheme of his own for writing pronunciation, it will be 
convenient for him to adopt that in some named pro- 
nouncing dictionary, or in Mr. Extis’s own Glossic, a 
copy of which will be immediately sent to any one 
desiring to make a dialectical version of this comparative 
test. 


Comparative Dialectal Pronunciation and Grammar. 
Way Joun nas no Dovsts. 
Well, neighbour, you and he may both laugh at this 





news of mine. Who cares! That is neither here nor 
there. Few men die because they are laughed at, we 
| know, don't we? What should make them! It is not 
very likely, is it? Howsoever, these are the facts of the 

case, so just hold your noise, friend, and be quiet till I 
have done. Hearken ! 

Zam certain I heard them say,—some of those folks 
who went through the whole thing from the first them 
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selves,—that did I, safe ouwk —that the youngest son 
himself, a great boy of nine, knew his father’s voice at 
once, though it was so queer and squeaking, and I would 
trust him to speak the truth any day, aye, I would. 

And the a woman herself will tell any of you that 
laugh now, and tell you straight off, too, without much 
bother, if you will only ask her, oh ! won’t she !—least- 
ways, she told it me when I asked her, two or three times 
over, did she, and she ought not to be wrong on such a 
point as this, what do you think !—Well as I was saying, 
she would tell you, how, where and when she found the 
drunken beast that she calls her husband. 

She swore she saw him with her own eyes, 
stretched at full length, on the ground, in his 
Sunday coat, close by the door of the house, down at the 
corner of yon lane. He was whining away, says she, 
for all the world like a sick child, or a little girl in a fret. 

And that happened, as she and her daughter-in-law 
came through the back yard from hanging out the wet 
clothes to dry on a washing day, while the kettle was 
boiling for tea, one fine bright summer afternoon, only a 
week ago come next Thursday. 

And, do you know! I never learned any more than 
this of that business up to to-day, as sure as my name is 
John Shepherd, and I don’t want to either, there now 

And so I am going home to sup. Good night, and 
don’t be so quick to crow over a body again when he 
talks of this, that, or tother. It is a weak fool that 

rates without reason. And that is my last word. Good 
"ye. 

Locality. 

Name of Authority, if other than the Writer. 

How long acquainted with Dialect. 

Date and Address of Writer. 


lying 


good 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 

Com 
Hawpiey Cross. 
Saercuss sy Boz 

Wanted by Lider, 89, Broad Street, Reading 


History or Rome. 


Bisnor Davewxast cron Hoaagp’s Lov ro MANKIND 
Puiier's 
Jzaruy W MITE’ s Fe 
iv. 
Fuiien’s Portrait as published in Abel Redivivus, or in his Sermons. 
Wanted by J. EB. Bailey, Stretford, Manchester 


Tuomas) Scamons 
2 Thess. 
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Motices to Correspondents. 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required, We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

T. S.— There is as much difference as between 
and “‘colophon.” 

Esner. — See the ‘‘ Essay on Solitude” in Cowley's 
Several Discourses by way of Essays, in Verse and Prose, 
wherein are these lines :— 

“As soon as two (alas !) together join’d, 
The serpent made up three.” 
CLanny.— Next week. 


“ colaphus” 





Peter Boro.— Such similarities are 
plagiarism ; they are accidental. 
a City Shower) wrote— 

“ Returning home at night, you’ll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink,”— 
but it is not to be supposed that he was thinking of Shak- 
speare’s description of gee on the Cydnus :— 

“ From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.” 

W. B.—“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue.” —From a speech of Burke's, on declining the poll 
at Bristol. 


no proof o 


Swift (Description ‘A 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, for 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1835. 
Trustees. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq.. M.P | 
Charles Whetham, 4s sq-, Alderman. | 
Number of policies fount, 34,062. 
Accumulated Fund ° 
Gross annual revenue 
Amount paid for claims 
Total profit divide i am« yng the assurers . 
Profit divided in 1872 . 
Prospectus aad proposal Form forwarded on application. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


Jonathan Them, Es 
‘ harles Reed, Esq., i. P. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


i MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 


*.* Terms for transacting business,and List of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURN ITt RE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combming good taste, 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 

FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1752. 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
‘FIELD'S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” 


Established 1782. 


CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and Sold Everywhere. 





